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limited by other than economic considerations. They will not accept for the sake of increased wages methods of work which involve loss of self-respect or a narrowing of their life by undue restriction of leisure. To this extent the interest of the employer may be over-ridden by considerations of social welfare. The real conflict is between his economic interests as an employer of labour and the social interests of the community of which he is a member. But the employer and employed are both concerned in increased efficiency of production, which implies equal or improved output at less cost to the employer and with less strain to the employed. Here, too, it is to be noted that the workman, as consumer, will benefit by any increase in the general efficiency of production.
The great obstacle to co-operation is the question of status. The ill-will of labour towards capital and management is not wholly a question of their respective share of earnings. Friction arising over the distribution of earnings is in itself due quite as much to a sense of injustice in the machinery of distribution as to the desire for actual increase of wages. The fundamental grievance of labour is that while all three are necessary parties to production, the actual conditions of industry have given to capital and management control not only over the mechanism of production, but also over labour itself. They feel that the concentration of capital in a comparatively few hands has rendered fair bargaining between the parties impossible. A man who leaves his work without reason inflicts on his employer a certain amount of loss and inconvenience. A man who is dismissed without reason may lose his livelihood. While each great firm represents in itself a powerful organisation, apart from any employers' association to which it may belong, the men employed by the firm are solitary units, having no power of collective action without calling in the trade unions representing the whole of each craft. In the last resort the only effective weapon of the trade union is the strike, and the loss inflicted by a strike or lock-out on the capitalist class is not comparable with the acute personal suffering of the work-, men and their families. They feel therefore that in any dispute the dice are weighted against them.
There is also a very widespread feeling that labour as a whole is faced by great disadvantages in ventilating its grievances. The tribunals are composed, the press is owned and